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SPEAKING OF INVESTMENTS 


PROFESSOR FRANK J. MILLER ADDRESSES MEMBERS OF THE 
VERGILIAN CRUISE AT THE VILLA OF HORACE 

No one who has had the rare pleasure of listening to a 
talk by a lover of the classics (given on the spot concerning 
which he is speaking), while seated on some grassy hillside 
under the blue sky, surrounded by members of a party 
equally enthusiastic for enriching their memories of points 
mentioned by the speaker, will ever regret the money he has 
spent for such trips as those now offered by the Bureau of 
University Travel. In fact, he will tell you that a high rate 
of interest on this investment continues to come in through 
all the after years. Can one say as much of his stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, and other investments of a similar nature? 


NOW I AM AN OLD GRAD 


\n article with the above title, written by Bruce Barton, 
widely known for his books and articles in the papers and maga- 
zines of the country, appeared in the June, 1934 issue of THE 
Woman’s Home Companion. Because of the writer’s love for 
the classics and in general his respect for certain features in the 
type of college education which many of us knew in our own 
experience, the following quotations may prove interesting to 
readers of LATIN NOTEs. 

“The first important decision I had to make regarding my 
own education came at the opening of the second year of high 
school. When the time came when those who desired to take 
Greek must stand up and announce their decision, I struggled to 
my feet. 

The first year of Greek was the hardest mental work that I 
had ever done. I toiled, and for several months without much 
hope. At length, however, we began to see our way out of the 
woods and caught a glimpse of the marble glories of the Acrop- 
olis. I went on with Greek for three years in high school and all 
four years of college. I loved it.” 

His first vear at college was spent at Berea, Kentucky, be- 
cause of a strong desire on the part of his father, whose words 
the author quotes: 


**You have planned to go to Amherst, and I approve the plan. 
But [ should like to have you take your first year at Berea. And 
he added words which I have never forgotten: ‘1 want your 
sympathies to be always on the side of the boys and girls who 
have to work hard for their education.’ ” 

He continues his story : 

“T went to Berea. I had a wonderful time. Every student there 
is required to engage in some form of manual labor, but each 
may choose where he will work—on the farm, in the shops, the 
bakery, or elsewhere. I chose the printing shop and learned to 
set type, wash presses, and correct proof, my pay being eight 
cents an hour. I was a rich student in Berea. No other had more 
money and few so much......... \t the beginning of my sopho- 
more year I entered Amherst. 

Now Amherst College, which is situated in the hills of west- 
ern Massachusetts, is an interesting survival. It has yielded 
little to the modern notion that college should ‘fit boys for life’ 
in the sense of giving them vocational courses. To be sure, it 
has had to include a few of the newer subjects in its curriculum: 
psychology and sociology and political economy. It also has 
excellent laboratories and instruction in the sciences. But it 
requires every student to present for admission either Latin or 
Greek or both. It gives only one degree, A.B. Essentially it is 
offering the same education that it offered when it began more 
than a hundred years ago. 

If that statement sounds absurd, let me make it for the 
moment seem even more absurd. Let us consider what sort of 
world our modern world is, as contrasted with the world of our 
great-grandfathers. Or, not to go back so far, let me recount 
briefly some of the changes that have taken place within my own ' 
lifetime.” 

Mr. Barton then recounts the changes that have taken place 
in the business world from 1907 (year of his graduation) to the 
present, “the most widespread and in many ways the most dis- 
astrous depression in the history of the world.” Then leaving 
the economic side of the changes, he discusses others, such as the 
establishment of electric light plants; the inter-urban trolleys 
replaced largely by automobiles; the appearance of the chain 
store; the blacksmith shop changed to a garage; the invention 
of the airplane; the arrival of the motion picture; the game of 
golf; the radio, etc., concluding with the words: 

“[ am trying merely to touch the high spots of the changes 
that have taken place in just a little part of the lifetime of those 
of us who left college twenty-seven years ago. You may exclaim 
again: ‘How absurd that a college should try to train men for 
such a rapidly changing world with the same old-fashioned 
courses which it taught a hundred years ago!’ And my answer 
is: ‘The college did train us to live effectively in this or any 
other world.’ And I would add: “How silly it is to have educa- 
tion consist in the giving of information, when the world is 
changing so fast that yesterday’s information is already out of 
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‘The writer then mentions his University professors as a 
source of training which proves highly worthwhile. “What,” he 
concludes, “did these men give us to fit us for the struggle in 
our competitive modern world?” He then lists what seem to 
him the gifts of such an education. Roughly speaking, they may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. Help in forming logical habits of thought—a training in 

clear and accurate thinking 
2. A background, a perspective 

3. A love ot books (The writer adds, “To me that is one of 
the most precious things in life.” ) 

4. A philosophy and a conviction (Mr. Barton says that one 
of his protessors “left him with the conviction that life is 
significant because it is part of a plan; that duty and in- 
tegrity, in even an obscure life, are a direct contribution 
to the success of the plan.’’) 

“What have the years added?” asks the writer. His answer is: 

“They have given us the joy of work. I said a little while 
ago that seventy-five per cent of most men’s activities consists 
oi routine. That is the price we have to pay for the satisfaction 
ot feeling that we have a place in the world’s affairs. It is a fair 
price. Work is the best, most satisfying of all the pleasures.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Barton states the aim of education—namely, 

“The aim of education should be to give us some inner re- 
sources, some intellectual and spiritual satisfactions that will 
make life richer and better. Education should train us not to 
make a living but to live a life.” 


THE WRITING OF LATIN IN THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


| have been much interested in the debate on the value of 
writing Latin which has appeared in the issues of THe CLas- 
sicA. WEEKLY for March 4 and 11. In this paper I wish to 
narrow this discussion to a consideration of the place of “Eng- 
lish into Latin” for students who study Latin for two years or 
less in the public high schools. According to the latest statistics 
available, 87% oi the students who are studying Latin in the 
high school continue it for two years or less. It is quite generally 
agreed that an ability to read easy Latin is the most important 
attainment for this vast majority of our high school Latin 
students to achieve. The only legitimate reason for requiring 
them to write Latin would be for the help which it might give 
them in understanding Latin. Any disciplinary values which the 
writing of Latin may possibly have can hardly enter into the 
argument, since modern educational philosophy will insist on 
finding something closer to present day American life for train- 
ing in logic, reasoning, etc. Nor is the objective of expressing 
an English idea in the form in which a Roman would have writ- 
ten it practicable for the vast majority of students in our high 
schools. The only valid objective in writing Latin, it seems to 
me, is to train the student in the ability to recall certain gram- 
matical forms and usages. The crux of the whole matter lies 
in the question as to whether a recall knowledge of Latin forms 
and constructions is necessary in order to read Latin. By this 
I mean is it sufficient for the student to recognize the form 
when he sees it, or must he be able to reca// it, an activity which 
is necessary for the writing of Latin? I agree with Professor 
Carr when he says that many people can read and understand 
a language without being able to write grammatically correct 
sentences. In other words, these people recognize the forms when 
they meet them in their reading, but they cannot in many cases 
recall them for the purpose of writing the language. Is it not 
a fact that much of the formal recall knowledge of Latin forms 
is useful mainly for writing Latin and not for reading it? Is it 
also not a fact that much of our drill material is from the Eng- 
lish to Latin rather than from the Latin to English point of 
view? For example, even in objective tests on Latin syntax 
which are supposed to test recognition knowledge we give 
several Latin translations of an English sentence and ask the 
student to pick out the correct translation instead of reversing 
the procedure. Years ago Professor Bennett argued against the 


writing of Latin for the purpose oi gaining a mastery of forms. 
He said, “So far as any increased mastery of forms is con- 
cerned, it seems a serious mistake to expect to secure it by prac- 
tice in translating from English into Latin.” Bennett thought 
that the student would simply copy his forms from the para- 
digms in his grammar. Some teachers who believe in the writ- 
ing of Latin for beginners have it done in class under super- 
vision in order to prevent copying. As I have said, the only 
detensible argument for Latin composition for beginners is as 
a means of drill on forms and their usage (syntax). However, 
this is a drill on English to Latin rather than on Latin to Eng- 
lish. Why would it not be better for the teacher to illustrate the 
usage in question by simple Latin sentences either orally or on 
the board, from which the students attempt to get the meaning? 
By this method we are drilling the students in a recognition 
knowledge of the form and its use rather than having them 
work backwards through the English. Further drill material 
should he provided by means of objective tests on the recogni- 
tion of forms and their uses in connected Latin. In this way the 
student's drill material is provided in the natural setting of the 
Latin which he is reading or has read. 

Of course one can take the point of view that statistics can 
prove almost anything.. However, I should like to see some ob- 
jective proof that the writing of Latin is as valuable for learning 
to read Latin as some of its defenders would have us believe. 
The experimental data that we do have rather prove the con- 
trary both for Latin and the modern languages. In his paper 
Protessor Carr cited an experiment made by one of his students 
which showed that there was almost twice as much correlation 
between reading ability and recognition of forms as between 
reading ability and writing Latin. 

The most convincing argument against the writing of Latin 
in the first two years of high school is the appalling lack of 
grammatical knowledge in the present crop of high school stu- 
dents. The writing of Latin is a hurdle over which most of them 
cannot jump. If we wish to keep Latin in the high school for 
any considerable number ot students, we must recognize this 
jact. Whether we like it or not, the fact remains that the aver- 
age high school freshman is not prepared for the serious study 
of formal grammar which he must undertake if he is to write 
Latin. Perhaps many teachers are a little weak in their ability 
to write good Latin, but I am sure that their doubt as to the 
wisdom of their students attempting to write Latin is based 
on something more fundamental than a desire to avoid a task 
which they (the teachers) do not like to do. If a recognition 
knowledge ts all that is required for the reading of Latin, high 
school teachers are perfectly justified in asking themselves why 
they should continue trying to teach students something that 
most of them cannot get, rather than teaching them something 
they can get. What the teachers of these two-year students must 
do, in my opinion, is to make a serious effort to adopt the read- 
ing method with its stress on recognition rather than recall 
knowledge, or else stop trying to compete with the modern 
languages. We can, if we choose, put Latin in the position where 
Greek was thirty or forty years ago and teach it from the point 
of view of preparation for college entrance, frankly stating that 
it has no part in a general high school education. This will 
mean that eventually the private schools will take over most of 
the instruction in Latin. As a matter of fact, practically all 
colleges have already abandoned the Latin requirement, so that 
it seems inevitable to me that, if we follow such a program, 
twenty years from now Latin will be where Greek is today. In 
other words, unless we realistically meet the situation which is 
before us in the high schools Latin will be gone before we know 
it, except for a few highly gifted and highly fortunate souls 
\nd this condition will be largely our own fault, because we 
have insisted on teaching Latin with the aim of making clas- 
sical scholars rather than with the aim of giving the students 
something to carry away with them at the end of two years’ 
study, i.e., the ability to read easy Latin with some facility and 
enjoyment 
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FAC 


FACERE-FECI-FACTUS 


CAIRFEIT WEFIC/T 


THE FACERE FAMILY 


An Assembly Program prepared by a First Year Latin Class in the High School at Traverse City, Michigan. 
The teacher of the group is Miss Lydia Kotilainen. 


| take the position that this 87% of our high school Latin 
students should be given a wide experience in reading easy 
Latin and that they should not be expected to know in meticulous 
detail a small portion of classical Latin. They will no doubt be 
able to read easy classical Latin in the last half of the second 
year if their knowledge of vocabulary, forms, and sentence 
structure has gradually been increased in a scientific manner. 
They should use grammar only so far as it is necessary to get 
the meaning of the Latin, and they should translate on occasion 
as an exercise in English expression. In order to do this suc- 
cessfully, our easy Latin reading material will need to be care- 
fully prepared, and the vocabulary “density” must be made much 
lower than is the case in most of our first and second year 
books and J.atin readers.’ An accurate recognition knowledge 
of forms and constructions must be required but not a recall 
knowledge. Suitable drill material must be provided which will 
train the student in the ability to recognize instantly the forms 
when he meets them in his reading. We also need a frequency 
list for forms based on a wide range of Latin literature, in 
order that we may not waste time drilling our students on rela- 
tively unimportant forms. In a recent form count in four widely 
used second year Latin texts it was found that thirty-three 
verb forms accounted for 91.3 per cent of the total of 2931 verb 
occurrences.” 

Mark E. HurtcHinson, 
Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Density’ in vocabulary means the proportion of new words in a given 
passage of running Latin. See W. L. Carr, “T’ocabulary Density in 
Hiah School Latin Classical Journal (1934), 323-334. 

W. H. Strain. Essential and Non-Essential Syntax and Inflections in 
Hiah School Latin: M. A. thesis. Terre Haute. Indiana State Teach 
ers College (1933) 


CICERO AND MODERN POLITICS 

lhrough the kindness of the author and of the Editor of Tu 
Crassicat. Journar, Tue Servick Bureau has been able to 
print in Mimeograph 516 excerpts from an article by Professor 
B. L. Ullman. University of Chicago, bearing the above title. 
Readers of the Notes who have not yet seen the April 
Crassicat JourRNAL will be greatly interested in the author's 
treatment of his subject. The following list of points which he 
discusses is sufficient evidence of the fact that the situation in 


which our country finds itself at present is closely paralleled by 
conditions in Rome at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy : 
1. Roman and American Political Parties 
Voting in Rome and in America 
Representative Government Then and Now 
Agrarian Measures in Rome and America 
. The Relief Program Then and Now 
. The Dole 
. Official Trips at Government Expense 
8. Foreign Investments in Times of Trouble 
%, Fluctuations of the Stock Exchange 
10. Fear of Electing a “Radical” 
11. Proposed suggestions for Meeting the Financial Situation 
This article should be read in connection with the one en- 
titled “Political Questions Suggested by Cicero’s Oration 
against Catiline,” which Professor Ullman contributed in 1927 
to Latin Notes SUPPLEMENT, NUMBER 27. This is available 
irom THe Servick Bureau for 10 cents. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It will be of interest to Latin teachers to learn that the Na- 
tional Education Association has formed a Committee to work 
on The Integration of High School Subjects. Mr. Richard H. 
Walker, chairman of the Latin Department of the Bronxville 
High School, Bronxville, N. Y., is the sub-chairman for Latin. 
If any reader of this item has had experience in integrating 
Latin with other subjects, he is invited to communicate with 
Mr. Walker, who will welcome help in this project. 


Through the courtesy of Harvarp UnNtversitry Press, 
THE Service Bureau has been presented with five copies each of 
the Loeb Classical Library translations of Horacr’s Opes ANp 
Epopes (translated by Bennett) and the Satires, Eptsties, and 
\rs Porrica (translated by Fairclough). Either of these vol- 
umes may be borrowed from THe Servick Bureau by teachers 
jor a period of two weeks. The rental price is 25 cents per 
volume, and postage will be extra (the amount depending upon 
the distance). 


A Radio Address by Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., entitled 
“LATIN—THE CHANNEL oF Our Crvitization,” has been printed 
in the form of a paper leaflet which may be obtained free of 
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charge from Fordham University, New York City. It is a 
clear and forceful statement of the meaning of Latin for the 
world of today. 


Through the generosity of a business man who is an en- 
thusiast for the classics, THE SERVICE BurEAU is privileged to 
distribute a little pamphlet issued some 20-odd years ago, en- 
titled THe Links or Ancient Rome. The Latin of this skit 
was contributed by Payson Sibley Wild, the well-known Chicago 
classicist, and was given a free English rendering by Bert Les- 
ton Taylor, the well-known columnist of the Chicago Tribune. 
The object of the little work is to amuse and enthuse, and copies 
will be distributed free by THE ServIcE BUREAU. 


An interesting Bulletin entitled WrittinG MATERIAL THRU 
THE AGes has been prepared by Miss Ines Dean of Broken Bow, 
Nebraska. It may be obtained at THe Service Bureau for 25 
cents. For mail orders postage is extra. 


Plans for the fifteen annual meeting of THE AMERICAN 
CLAssicAL LEAGUE to be held at Denver have been expanded 
to include an afternoon session on July 2, another on July 3, 
and a subscription dinner on July 2. Professor C. C. Mierow of 
Colorado College is chairman of the Program Committee, 
Professor E. D. Cressman of the University of Denver is 
chairman of the Local Committee, and Dr. Anna P. MacVay 
of New York is Vice-president in general charge of the meet- 
ing. As previously announced, the annual business meeting of 
the Council will be held at THe Servick BureAu in New York 
at 11 o’clock on June 15. 

W. L. Carr, President, AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

Dr. Dorothy M. Robathan of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., has taken the place of Professor Ogle who was an- 
nounced as Chairman of the Horatian Committee concerned with 
the Essay and Ode Contest for College Undergraduates in con- 
nection with which a prize of a thousand dollars is offered. 


THE HORATIAN PLAY-WRITING CONTEST 


1. This contest shall be open to all residents of the United 
States of America. 

2. An author may submit as many plays as he wishes. 

3. Competing plays must be written in English, and must be 
concerned in some way with the life or works of the poet 
Horace. 

4. Plays may be of any length. 

5. Plays must be typewritten, and must be submitted in 
triplicate. One copy is to be mailed to each of the jurors, viz., 
Professor James Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mr. Payson S. Wild, 1149 East 56th St., Hyde 
Park Station, Chicago, Ill.; and Professor Frederic S. Dunn, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. No copy will be returned 
to the author unless return postage is enclosed with the play. 

6. The decision of the jurors is to be final. At their discretion, 
the prize may be withheld entirely, or divided. 

7. All publication rights shall be retained by the author or 
authors of the winning play or plays. 

8. Plays must be submitted on or before July 1, 1935. 

The following plays should be added to the list already pub- 
lished : 

Woodall, Allen E. “A Friend of Maecenas.” A three-act play 
in English verse. Obtainable for 35 cents from the author, at 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J., or from THe Service 
BurREAU. 

Cleasby, H. L. “Saturnalia on the Sabine Farm.” A two-act 
mystery play dealing with stolen jewels on Horace’s farm. One 
copy and permission to stage obtainable from the author, at the 
University of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cleasby, H. L. “The Owl.” A two-act mystery play, the solu- 
tion of which turns on an ode of Horace. One copy, and per- 
mission to stage obtainable from the author, at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The Lovers’ Quarrel,” a dramatic version in several dia- 
lects of the famous quarrel Ode of Horace. Obtainable for 5 
cents from THe Servick Bureau, 

LILLIAN LAWLER, Chairman, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


MAGNIFICENT HaAprIAN by Sulamith /sh-Kishor is a book 
which teachers of Ancient History and Greek and Latin will 
find intensely interesting. It presents a striking picture of the 
Emperor in which the fine points of character far outweigh 
the weaknesses displayed throughout his reign. The book is 
published by Milton, Balch and Company, New York. Price, 


$3.00. 


Unfortunately the volume published by Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas, entitled CLAuprus tHE Gop and MessaLtna His 
Wire, by Robert Graves, arrived at THe Service BurEAU just 
as the Latin Nores copy for May was being mailed to the 
printer. The Editor, therefore, must withhold comment except 
to say that the reviews she has read indicate merit. Price, $3.00. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In 
the case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the 
understanding that the teacher pays the postage and returns the 
material within two weeks after its receipt, or they may be pur- 
chased for 5 cents each, unless another price is stated. Printed 
items, however, known as LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS 
and BULLETINS, are not sent out as loans but must be 
purchased at the prices indicated.//e material has been listed 
im Leaflets published at the end of each school year, and con- 
taining a summary of items which have been announced in the 


Latin Notes for the year. But a catalogue containing a list of 
all of the items in classified form is now at hand. Price, 15 
cents; 20 cents postpaid. 
I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering is continued from the April issue.) 

510. Suggestions to teachers of first and second year Latin. By 
Marie Denneen, Woman's College, Greensboro, 
Price, 10 cents. 

511. How Latin Helps in Other Subjects—a playlet in one act. 
By FE. Christine Davis, Durtee High School, Fall River, 
Mass. 

512. Horatius Adulescens—a Latin playlet. By Lillian B. Law- 
ler, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Taken from 
Auxitium Latinum, Nov.-Dec. 1934) 

513. Convivium—a Latin playlet dealing with Horace. By Lil- 
lian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Taken 
from Auxttium Latinum, May, 1934) 

514. Remarks on English and Latin tense forms. By Hugh P. 
O'Neill, S. J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. Taken 
from THe CrasstcaAL BuLLetin, April, 1935. 
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. The present curricular status of Latin. Excerpts from a 
Master’s thesis by Alice Marte Johnson, Western Junior 
High School, Somerville, Mass. Price, 10 cents. 

516. Cicero and modern politics. By RB. L. Ullman, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Excerpts from an article in THe 
CrassicaL JourNaAL, April, 1935. Price, 10 cents. 

II. Latin Notes Supplements 
Fifty-one Supplements are ready for circulation. For titles 
and prices, see the Catatocur of all Service BurEAU material, 
now obtainable for 15 cents at the Bureau or for 20 cents 
postpaid. 
III. Bulletins 
Bulletins I, Il, and III are out of print. For a list of the 
others, see the October Notes, or the CATALOGUE. 


A REMINDER! 


Readers can save the Bureau time, trouble, and expense by 
sending in at once their renewal of membership for the com- 
ing year. Please do not delay this important step. 
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